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A GLANCE AT CHRIST'S INSTRUCTIONS ON THE MOUNT. 


In defending the truth of Christianity, we are presented with the ex- 
ternal evidence of testimony, miracles, and prophecy, but nothing, in my 
opinion, carries with it so much weight to the minds of reflecting persons 
as its own character, included in what is usually called internal evidence. 
In reading over the records of our religion, however some may stumble for 
a moment at meeting with matters too sublime for their comprehension, or 
apparently too much apart from the experience of the present age, they will 
be relieved from their difficulties, and confirmed in their belief, when they 
read its real character, consider the example of the first advocates, and the 
motives by which they were actuated. The precepts of the New Testa- 
ment are so heavenly in themselves, and enforced by considerations so 
clearly emanating from a divine religion, that every candid reader must ad- 
mit, that the system with which they are connected is of God and not of man. 

Whether we consider the priaciples upon which the bulk of men act, 
or trace their conduct in detail, and compare it with the sayings of Christ, 
we cannot but lament the striking contrast. And it is worthy of remark, 
that in attempting to correct any vicious habits, we every where perceive 
a shyness to practical subjects, an indifference to the constantly repeated 
injunctions of Christ and his apostles, a strong partiality to general holiness 
only, and a confidence in peculiar doctrinal views to produce this effect. 

‘Jesus taught as one having authority and not as the scribes ;” and 
however the narratives of his teaching by the evangelists may be compara- 
tively neglected, as I know they are, if a Christian wish to learn the will 
of his Master, or to imbibe the happy feelings and dispositions which it is 
calculated to produce, let him constantly peruse the words of him ‘‘ who 
spake as never man spake.” 

Let us glance at the exalted precepts and heavenly principles incul- 
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cated in his iNSTRUCTIONS ON THE MOUNT. It is remarkable, and is a proof 
of the intended universality of his religion, that though these instructions 
were delivered to the Jews eighteen hundred years ago, they are still suited 
to our present circumstances. 

Bodily service, or conformity to religious duties outwardly, was what 
prevailed among the Jews; and it would be no hard task to prove the same 
prevails extensively among ourselves. But Christ here says, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

“To be seen of men,” is a motive by which we are too often actuated 
in our services, and to be heard of them, in our discussions; although 
we profess to be guided by a single eye to the glory of God and the good 
of men. How admirably does Jesus expose this hypocrisy, and condemn a 
spirit of religious ostentation! ‘‘ Take heed that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them” —‘‘ When thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites ; for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men’’—‘* When ye fast, be 
not as the hypocrites are, of a sad countenance, for they disfigure their faces 
that they may appear unto men to fast.” He teaches them to remember 
that they are in the presence of God, that whatever service was rendered 
to him who seeth in secret should be rewarded openly. 

However unwilling men are generally to submit to a consistent course 
of sincere obedience, we find great numbers who are ready enough to make 
a profession. ‘* Word and tongue” religion is so easy compared to that of 
‘deed and truth,” that we need not wonder that so many adopt the one 
and neglect the other. The present is a day of great profession, but per- 
haps not more so then at the time when our Lord delivered the following 
admonition: ‘‘ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” And referring to false teachers, whom he calls wolves in sheep’s 
clothing, he says, ‘‘ Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” How 
important, then, is it to remember that it is not the complexion of our 
creed, nor the number or the noise of our prayers, but hearing Christ's 
savings and doing them, that gives us a title to be called his disciples. 

The following injunction is so truly exalted, and so peculiarly connect- 
ed with a kingdom which is not of this world, that I cannot forbear ad- 
verting to it: ‘“‘ Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray 


for them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” However human 


nature may be disposed to say, This is a hard saying; who can bear it? 


it recommends itself to every enlightened mind. It embodies in it the 
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genius of Christianity, and without these dispositions it never could have 
been diffused abroad in its purity. The lawgiver himself exemplified it in 
his own behaviour; ‘‘ when he was reviled he reviled not again, but com- 
mitted his cause to him who judgeth righteously.” He came not to con- 
demn, or to destroy, but to save; and in the midst of his tortures, instead 
of imprecating vengeance, he prayed for his enemies, ‘‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do!” The apostles, guided by the 
same spirit, exhorted the Christians not to avenge themselves, for this im- 
portant reason, that ‘‘ vengeance belongeth to the Lord.” God only knows 
the degree of punishment which is due to offending man, and therefore for 
a fellow worm to ‘resist evil,” is to take that into his hands which be- 
longeth exclusively to God. Moreover, in cultivating this spirit of forbear- 
ance and kindness, we are imitating our Father who is in heaven, for “‘ he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 


the just and on the unjust.”” How pacific is such a disposition, and how 


well calculated to bring our enemies to repentance! Christ tells his dis- 


ciples, “‘ Ye are not of the world, as I am not of the world,” and therefore 


upon this exalted view of their characters, he asks, “If ye (only) love 
them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even the publicans 
the same?” It would be well if we would review our past lives, and in 
reference to those who have insulted and injured us, ask ourselves whether 
we have acted the part of the world, or as we are recommended in this 
passage. If we render evil for evil, it may well be asked, ‘‘ What do ye 
more than others?” I fear that though this passage stands conspicuous 
at the commencement of the New Testament, it has found its way to the 
hearts of very few. Every day affords abundant proof of the lust of re- 
venge; but the instances of doing good to them that hate us are rare in- 
deed. How little of genuine charity is to be found even among professors 
of religion! What evil speaking, tale bearing, railing, contention, and strife 
are often occurring among those of the same society! May we be more 
anxious to learn of him who was meek and lowly in heart, that we may 
find rest to our souls! Our daily prayer to God, to “‘ forgive us our tres- 
passes,”’ involves in it an obligation to forgive others ; and Jesus says, 
“If ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.”” And the practical expression of forgiveness is to do as 
the apostle directs: ‘‘ If thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

The love of money, the root of all evil, has been so prevalent in all 


ages, that we need not be surprised at Jesus, in these instructions, speak- 
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ing against it at considerable length. ‘‘ Take heed,” says he, on another 
occasion, ‘‘ and beware of covetousness,” ‘‘for a man’s life’ —that is, the 
safety or pleasure of a man’s life—* consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.’’ Christ’s sayings bear hard against the rich, 
except they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communi- 
cate. ‘‘ How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the kingdom of 


God!” Those who lay up for themselves on earth treasures, instead of 


making themselves rich towards God by distributing to the poor, in Serip- 


ture language, are said to “‘ trust in uncertain riches, instead of the living 
God, who giveth us all things richly to enjoy ;’” and Christ distinctly refers 
to these, and says, ‘‘ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a nee- 
die than for such to enter into the kingdom of heaven!” If our grounds 
bring forth plentifully, or our business is productive of profit, he does not 
say that we are not to claim our right to these proceeds, or that we are not 
to be the possessers of a treasure ; but his instructions are specific as to the 
use we are to make of them. We are not to lay up for ourselves treasures 
upon earth, like the man who, after enlarging his barns, and stowing all his 
fruits and his goods, said to his soul, ‘‘ Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease; eat, drink, and be merry;” but to 
lay up (reasures in heaven, by distributing to the poor. This is an impor- 
tant part of the will of Christ, and requires the serious consideration of 
every Christian, but especially those who are rich, or becoming so. Here 
we suppose there is a man who is fast acquiring wealth, but who professes 
to be ‘‘a stranger and a pilgrim in the world,” who is said to be ‘‘ begotten 
to a lively hope of an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, reserved in hea- 
ven, and which fadeth not away.” With the poor and wretched around 
him, and with the example of Christ before his eyes, what course will such 
aman take? Will he scrape together, with an anxious solicitude, all he 
can; avoid as much as possible the calls of charity, or, when he does give, 
give sparingly and grudgingly? or will he view himself as the steward of 
God, accountable for the disposal of his wealth, and always willing to 
communicate, and ready to give liberally and cheerfully? The latter is 
the only consistent course. The tendency of our Saviour’s instructions is 
always to lead the mind to God and heaven, to exercise our faith, and to 
make us to feel that ‘‘ God careth for us.”” What a number of reasons, 
and how cogent, to induce us not to be anxious about the morrow, and to 
lay up treasures in heaven, and not upon the earth! The uncertainty of 
riches is the first. The psalmist says, they take to themselves wings and 
fly away. A prudent man will always select for his property a place of the 
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greatest security. On earth, moth and rust corrupt our treasures, and 


thieves break through and steal; in heaven, neither moth nor rust doth 
corrupt, and thieves do not break through nor steal. Secondly, we are 
commanded to set our affections on things above, where Christ sitteth at 
the right hand of God ; but this cannot be if our treasure be on the earth, 
“for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” Thirdly. 
Covetousness is called idolatry: if we love our money so as not to part 
with it when our brother stands in need, the love of God is not in us. If 
we are bent upon accumulating riches, we shall trust in them instead of 
the living God. God requires the supreme affections of our hearts; but 
if we pay our offerings to mammon, we are serving another God; and no 
man can serve two masters; ‘‘ye cannot serve God and mammon.” 
Fourthly. As to the fear of want, our Lord reminds his disciples that all 
creation is under the care of Providence. God clothes the grass of the 
field; he makes the lilies to grow, exceeding in beauty even the glory of 
Solomon. He feeds the fowls, which neither sow, nor reap, nor gather 
into barns, and ‘‘ shall he not,” says Jesus, ‘‘ much more feed and clothe 
you?” Well may he say, ‘‘ Behold!’’ and ‘‘ Consider!” for though we 
have ten thousand proofs of God’s superintending care before our eyes, we 
seem as if our only safety consisted in being able to accumulate a larger 
stock every year. He has given us a body, and endowed us with life, and 
can he not also give us food and clothing to cover and maintain the same ? 
“Your heavenly Father knoweth that you have need of these things!” 
Fifthly. Upon this subject, we are reminded in what we ought to excel 
others. ‘* What shall we eat, what shall we drink, and wherewithal] shall 
we be clothed?” are questions which imply anxiety: ‘after all these 


things do the nations of the world seek ;” ‘‘ but seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Like a divine teacher promulgating laws, for obedience or disobedi- 
ence to which men are held answerable to him who searches the heart and 
trieth the reins, he uniformly insists on the service of the heart. What- 
ever is in man, under the gospel dispensation, is considered as the spring 
of action, and he is judged accordingly; hence anger is connected with 
murder, and lust with adultery. The spirituality required by the gospel is 
such, that to render our services acceptable our ‘hearts must be right in 
the sight of God.” 

Unlike the statutes and ordinances of Moses, there is nothing in the 
laws of Christ that cannot be obeyed in any country and in any clime. 
His commission to his apostles was, “‘ Go into all nations, and preach the 
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gospel to every creature,” corresponding to the prophecy, “ In him shall 
all the nations of the earth be blessed :”” so that we find that bond and free, 
male and female, Jew and Greek are all the same in Christ Jesus. There 
is nothing, therefore, in any of his commands but what is suited to this. If 
the observance of times and seasons, if any ceremonies depending upon lo- 
cal accommodation, if any certain forms or fashions of buildings, had been 
imposed, in all probability, in many parts of the world they could not have 
been observed; and hence Christ's religion could not have been universal. 
But love to God and love to man being the principle, and every personal 
expression of it being the detail, there cannot be a place in the world where 
any thing he has commanded will be redundant. 

Let it be the writer and the reader's anxious study, then, to under- 
stand the will of their Master, to keep it always in remembrance, and 
never fail to reduce it to practice. The way is narrow; a cross will fre- 
quently have to be borne; and it is only by taking it up faithfully, and 
confessing him before men, that we can expect to be confessed before his 
Father and all his holy angels. ‘* Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 


through the gates into the city.” 


SLAVE EMANCIPATION. 

The plan intended for the removal of colonial slavery is now before 
us. It is far from being satisfactory to the country, and I hope will 
meet with a determined opposition. A wicked system is not less so be- 
vause of its antiquity, and it ought not to be perpetuated to please those 


who are living out of the flesh and blood of others. The interest of the 


planters, it seems, must be consulted, while the sufferings and wrongs of 


the Negroes must remain unredressed. Verily, there is a God who judg- 
eth righteously! The lacerated Negro may yet be exalted to “ glory, ho- 
nour, and immortality,” and enjoy a kingdom where all tears shall be 
wiped away from his eves; whilst many of his task-masters may be heard 
petitioning in hell for a drop of water to cool their tongues ! 

The resolutions offered to the House of Commons I will lay before my 
readers, with some appropriate remarks upon them from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s Review. 

RESOLUTIONS, 
CONTAINING HEADS OF THE GOVERNMENT PLAN POR EMANCIPATING THE SLAVES. 

Ist. That every slave, upon the passing of the intended act, shall be at liberty to claim, 
before the protector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such other officer as shall be named 


by his Majesty for that purpose, to be registered as an apprenticed labourer, and shall 
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thenceforth enjoy all the rights and privileges of a freeman, shall be capable of giving evi- 

































ree, dence in all courts, criminal as well as civil, and as well against their employers as against 
ere any other persons, of serving upon juries, and in the militia, of attending whatever place of 
If worship or teacher of religion he pleases, and shall have and enjoy all other rights and pri- 

] vileges whatsoever of a British subject. . 

ws 2d. That the terms of such apprenticeship should be— 

Pen 3d. That the power of corporal punishment should be altogether taken from the master, 

ave and transferred to the magistrate. 

al. ith. That in consideration of food and clothing, and such allowances as are now made 

nal by law to the slave, the labourer should work for his master three-fourths of his time, 

re leaving it to be settled by contract whether for three-forths of the week or of each day. 
That by a day is here understood only ten hours, seven and a half of which are to be for 
the master as above, in consideration of food, and clothing, and lodging, and that all the 

- ime above such ten hours is not to be affected by these regulations. 

ad . 5th. Thatthe labourer should have a right to claim employment of his master for the 

e- remaining one-fourth of his time, according to a fixed scale of wages. 

id 6th. That during such one-fourth of his time the labourer should be at liberty to em- 

is ploy himself elsewhere. 

] 7th. That the master should fix a price upon the labourer at the time of his appren- 

ticeship. 

in ‘ . 

Sth. That the wages to be paid by the master should bear such a proportion to the 
price fixed by him, that for the whole of his spare time, if given to the master, the Negro 
should recieve one-twelfth of his price annually ; and in proportion for each lesser term. 

9h. That every Negro, on becoming an apprentice, shall be intitled to a money pay- 

e ment weekly, in lieu of food and clothing, should he prefer it, the amount to be fixed by a 





magistrate with reference to the actual cost of the legal provision. 


10th. That every apprenticed labourer be bound to pay a portion, to be fixed, of his 





wages, half-yearly, to an officer to be appointed by his Majesty. 





llth. That in default of such payment, the master be liable, and, in return, may exact 






uivalent amount of labour without payment in the succeeding half. 


12th. That every apprenticed Negro, on payment of the price fixed by his master, or 





such portion of itas may from time to time remain due, be absolutely free. 


13th. That every such apprentice may borrow the sum so required, and bind him- 





apprenticed labourer to the 





self, by contract before a magistrate, for a limited period, as ar 


lender. 
14th. That a loan to the amount of £15,000,000 sterling be granted to the proprietors 








of West Indian estates and slaves, on such colonial security as may be approved by commis- 





sioners appointed by the Lords Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury. 


15th. That such loan be distributed among the different colonies, in a ratio compounded 






of the number of slaves and the amount of exports. 


16th. That the half-yearly payments herein before authorised to be made by the ap- 





prenticed Negroes be taken in liquidation of so much of the debt contracted by the planter 





to the public. 
17th. That all children born after the passing of the intended act, or who at the time 


of its passing shall be under the age of six years, be free, and be maintained by their re- 






spective parents. 
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18th. That in failure of such maintenance they be deemed apprentices to the master of 
the parents (without receiving wages) the males till the age of twenty-four, the females to 
the age of twenty, at which periods respectively they and their children, if any, shall be ab- 
solutely free. 

19th. That this act shall not prevent his Majesty from assenting to such acts as may be 
passed by the Colonial Legislature for the promotion of industry or the prevention of va- 
grancy, applicable to all classes of the community. And that respectable persons, wholly 
unconnected with the colonies, shall be sent out to act as district magistrates and other offi- 
cers, fur the protection of the Negroes, and the preservation of the peace. 

20th. That upon the recommendation of the local Legislature, his Majesty will be pre- 
pared to recommend to Parliament, out of the revenues of this country, to grant such aid as 
may be deemed necessary for the due support of the administration of justice, of an efficient 
police establishment, and of a general system of religious and moral education. 

2ist. And that with this view effectual protection shall be given to all teachers of reli- 
gion, of whatever persuasion. 

On these heads we submit the following brief observations, numbered 
to correspond with the preceding paragraphs. 

1. The slave, by a mere change of name and registry, as an appren- 
ticed labourer, is thenceforth to ‘‘ enjoy all the rights and privileges of a 
freeman.’ This is a direct falsehood in the very front of the matter. He 
has no choice left him, but slavery under a new name; he must work, 
without a choice of masters, without stipulation of conditions, for ten 
hours a day, as before ; and so far as the deprivation of the exercise of his 
free will to change his master, or to demand more wages, more food, or 
more clothing, he will be as much a slave as ever. 

3. The transfer of the power of inflicting corporal punishment from 
the master to the magistrates is still a badge of slavery. If he is “to 
enjoy a// the rights and privileges of a free man,” why should he be sub- 
jected to corporal punishment, that is, flogging by the whip or lash, at all? 

4, 5, 6. The Negro is called upon to exercise a degree of forethought, 


prudence, and self-denial, of which none but the best educated and the 


most discreet of our artisans in England are capable, when he is expected 
to work hard during the fourth of the day placed at his disposal, and pay 
his weekly earnings over to a magistrate, for the very remote and un- 
certain prospect of freedom, in twelve years time. It is difficult to pre- 
vail on English labourers to lay by the earnings of the summer, for the 
wants of the winter, or to cast their thoughts forward to one year, and the 
Negro is called upon to labour hard, and lay by his earnings, not for the 
purpose of any tangible enjoyment within his grasp, but for a benefit so 
remote that he may never live to enjoy it. 

7. The master being allowed to put a price upon his slave, whether 
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of £10 or £100, is a direct recognition of the unhallowed and unchristian 
principle that man may justly steal, entrap, and enslave his fellow-man, 
by force or fraud, or both; and then compel him to pay the price of his 
redemption. The principle is detestable: it will be registered with indig- 
nation by every true lover of freedom ; and, if there were no other blot in 
the plan than this, it would be sufficient to ensure its utter condemnation. 

8. Supposing all the most favourable circumstances of good health, 
unwearied industry, punctual payments, and every other advantage, twelve 
years is the shortest possible time in which a slave can hope to be free : 
and this is a plan which is characterised as “ safe and satisfactory” to 
those who have sent thousands upon thousands of petitions to both houses 
praying for the immediate abolition of slavery! If this be not mocking 
the hopes of the people, we know not what could thus be termed. 

9. The offer of money payment instead of provisions and clothing is 
amockery. No planter will provide both: and if the money be asked for, 
the magistrate will have proof given him that the legal provision costs 
the planter, from the wholesale importations, so small a sum, that the Ne- 
gro could not obtain, by its actual money cost, in the West India market, 
more than half of his already miserably stinted allowance. 

12. In paragraph 1 of these proposed resolutions, it is said that from 
the moment of the slave being registered as an apprenticed labourer, he shall 
“thenceforth enjoy all the rights and privileges of a freeman ;” but in para- 
graph 10th the dream has vanished, and it is not until after he has fully 
paid the uttermost farthing of the price fixed on him by his master, by 
twelve years of unceasing labour, that he can become “‘ absolutely free.” 
Was ever contradiction more palpable than this ? 

14. A loan of fifteen millions is to be advanced on the security of colo- 


nial property ; when it is known that there is scarcely any property in the 
colonies that is not already mortgaged up to its full value, and in most cases 
beyond it, for advances already obtained from merchants, consignees, and 


others. But the government propose making their own security good, by 


enacting that the government claim on euch property, should take prece- 
dence of all others; which would be flagrant robbery of the existing and 
previous claimants, and a more arbitrary violation of the rights of property 
than any ever proposed by any government having any pretensions to the 
character of being a just one. 

16. Though the planters are to have the enjoyment of the fifteen mil- 
lions, it is, after all, the blood, and sweat, and tears of the oppressed Ne- 
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gro, that is to be exhausted for twelve long years, to repay both principal 
and interest! The concoction of such a scheme is perfectly diabolical. 

17, 18. What, under ordinary circumstances, namely, the freedom of 
the children, would be a blessing, is by their plan turned into a curse: for 
the slave, in addition to the charge of paying for his own redemption, is 
called upon to maintain his helpless and unproductive children, or see them 
also pass into slavery, giving all their labour without wages for twenty or 
twenty-four vears!—after which, say these immediate emancipationists, 
they shall be absolutely free!!—Oh shame! where is thy blush ?—Hypo- 
crisy, where is thy dissimulation ? 

19, 20, 21. The protection of the peace in every colony is an ex- 
pence which should be borne by the colony itself. All our troops should 
be withdrawn, good government established, and every colony made en- 
tirely to maintain itself. The possessions that drain the mother country of 
her wealth are not worth the having; and the sooner all our colonies are 
made to support themselves the better. As to religious teachers, our won- 
der is that any man propounding so iniquitous and irreligious a plan as this 
for rivetting the chains of the Negroes for twelve years longer, and mak- 
ing them pay the price of their own redemption after all—could ever men- 
tion the word ‘religious,’ or think of it without shuddering. But, 
a form of government, where it is ordered by law, that whoever may be 
the ruling monarch, from Charles the Second to George the Fourth, and 
whatever his character or his habits, he is to be called, in the solemn forms 
of prayer, ‘‘ our most religious and gracious king’’—which has been the un- 
changed form of expression through every succeeding reign, for years past— 
may deem slavery both ‘‘ moral and religious.”’ If the teachers do their 
duty, however, as servants of Christ and true preachers of his gospel, they 
will denounce slavery in every form, and hasten, as far as they can, the 
triumph of Civil, Political, and Religious Freedom—for they are all the 
offspring of one great Parent—Truth and Justice—over all the world. 


FALSE REPORTS. 

Among all the evils with which we are afflicted, none seems more 
luxuriant than the disposition to invent and propagate slander. Unfortu- 
nately, so little do men scem to be taken up with moral or intellectual pur- 
suits; so little do they study to bridle that unruly member, the tongue; 
that when two or three are gathered together, the faults, real or reputed, 


of others, are the common topic of conversation. No man seems disposed 
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to question the truth of any evil report, and is ready to retail it out to the 
next person he meets. There seems to be a voracious appetite for slander ; 


and hence, the wildest and falsest reports that can possibly be invented ob- 
tain a regular currency. Let any man be at the trouble of ascertaining 
the truth of the reports which fly abroad, and he will find so many utterly 
false, and so many mixed up with falsehood, that if he be a cautious man, 
he will hesitate at believing every thing he hears, till he know it to be well 
confirmed. The general disregard to truth, and the love of exaggeration, 
and the want of that charity which instead of revealing, covers the faults 
of others, will easily account for the birth and rapid growth of slanderous 
reports. Every good man should set his face against them ; every father 
should caution his children not to speak evil of others, nor to report their 
faults, even if they were true. In stating what we have heard, we should 
be very cautious not to colour or change the most trifling circumstances ; 
nor by half expressions, or insinuations, to lead others to make inaccurate 
statements, Once in fifty cases, perhaps, it may be necessary to turn over 
to another person the bad conduct of an individual, to prevent some evil 
which could not otherwise be prevented; and this would justify the prac- 
tice, so far as truth is respected: but for persons wantonly to take up their 
time in speaking evil of others, is contrary to all the moral precepts of the 
Bible, and destructive of the peace and harmony of society. Let every 
man, therefore, hesitate at believing half of what he hears, and take care 
himself never to allow his tongue to slander his neighbour. 


THE MORALIST. 

It is as disagreeable to the prodigal to attend to his expences as for 
a sinner to examine his conscience.—Whoever waits till he have enough 
before he will give to the poor, will never give.—If you would be happy, 
bring your mind to your condition, for it may be impossible for even a 
king to raise his condition up to his wishes.—None enjoy drinking so lit- 
tle as drunkards, none eating so little as gluttons, none pleasure so little 
as men of pleasure. It is sobriety, temperance, and an industrious life, 
which fit us to enjoy the comforts and pleasures of life.—Virtue is social, 
kind, and cheerful, and breathes nothing but gentleness, and should never 
deject the spirits, or produce a morose and sour disposition.—The grand 
art of life is to be cheerful without levity, generous without extravagance, 
humble without meanness, brave without insolence, cautious without sus- 
picion, prudent without anxiety, regular without formality, mild without 
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timidity, and firm without obstinacy.—How many quarrels might be avoid- 
ed, would we but think as uncle Toby did, when he was plagued at dinner 
time by a great buzzing fly. Go, said he, get thee gone: why should I 
hurt thee? the world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me.— 
We are sent into this world as soldiers to battle, and he who goes out 


after having combated with but few misfortunes, should think himself 


happy; misfortunes and vexations being the lot of humanity.—Where 


interest alone joins the hands in marriage, mutual neglects and disgusts 
will soon make the parties think, that a heart full of love is better than 


a pocket full of money. 


THE PROGRESS OF TEMPERANCE, 

The Fifth Report of the American Societies brings with it good tidings 
of their success. In information and zeal, they appear very much to excel 
their brethren in this country. In another part of this number will be 
found copious extracts from this report. In the returns made from the 
Societies in Scotland, and published in the Temperance Record, which is 
decidedly the best periodical devoted to the subject in this country, the 
number of members is stated to be 53,878. Many favourable accounts 
are contained in this report, and although in some instances there is a 
want of their first zeal, | hope, upon the whole, the work is making progress. 

The British and Foreign Temperance Society, from its high and com- 
prehensive title, one would expect, would furnish ample information as to 
the progress of temperance. But instead of this, it sends out, monthly, 
a meager ‘publication, called ‘‘ The Herald,” got up with very little labour, 
containing little information, and just covering half a sheet of paper. 
And a considerable space even of this is occupied by the unnecessary publi- 
cation, every month, of the names of the Societies, and the reputed number 
of their members. The total number in England is stated at 53,433; but 
as this is from returns, many of which have been standing for some time, 
it is obviously much below the truth. For instance, Bury is reported 341: 
the real number is 570. Bolton, 1035: the real number is 2073. Lan- 
caster, 774: the real number, 1042. Returns are made from a few Socie- 
ties, which speak of the success of the cause. I am sorry to be obliged 
to report, however, from personal inquiry, that the Societies in Lanca- 
shire (and they are by far the most numerous of any other county) with a 
a few exceptions, are making little progress. The one at Westhoughton is 
quite extinct. Even the once reputed flourishing Society at Bolton seems 
to have lost all its vigour. It exists in name; the member's names are 
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on the books; but they are not visited; and the meetings are very badly 
attended. I fear this is the case with some others. Of many places it 


may truly be said, ‘‘ they are neither hot nor cold;” though I believe there 


is scarcely a single place, favoured with a Temperance Society, in which 
real good has not been done. 

In reporting the progress of the Preston Society, I have again to state, 
what I have often repeated, that it is making rapid progress, and evidently 
taking the lead of all the rest. The weekly meetings are constantly 
crowded; and additions are regularly made to the number, which now 
amounts to 2235. The number of reformed drunkards also continues 
to increase. About twenty advocates belonging to the Society go out 
to the surrounding towns and villages; in consequence of which, many 
new Societies have been established. Garstang, Longton, and Chorley 
have been especially visited during the last month, in all which places the 
temperance cause is likely to succeed. Besides the above places, about 
three weeks ago, I visited Haslingden, and two other villages in the neigh- 
bourhood, where very encouraging meetings were held, and I have reason 
to hope that the friends in that district will pursue the object with addi- 
tional zeal. A Sick and Benefit Society has been formed at Preston, upon 
the strictest principles of temperance. Two new Temperance Houses are 
about to be opened; one at Garstang, by Mr. Thomas Robinson, the other 
at Chorley, by T. Barton Smith. Every town ought to possess these use- 
ful establishments. I hope we shall hear of fresh ones starting up at Lan- 
caster, Blackburn, and Bolton. 

There are five particulars with which the success of the temperance 
cause here stands connected, and for the guidance of others ought to be 
mentioned. 1 Suitable leaders. 2. Giving to temperance its proper im- 
portance. 3. Weekly meetings. 4. A regular system of personal visita- 
tion. 5. The practice of abstinence among the promoters of the cause. 
By suitable leaders, I mean plain, zealous men, against whom the bulk of 
the people can bring no objections. By the proper importance of tem- 
perance, | mean relatively. Although carrying a can of water is an unim- 
portant service, abstractedly, if a building be on fire, it may be superior to 
any other service that could be rendered. So unnecessary and so pernicious 
are intoxicating liquors of all sorts to a healthy person, that any one who 
loves the cause, and wishes it to prevail, had better abstain altogether ; it 
is the easiest, the most consistent course; and I query whether most So- 
cieties will not see the necessity of either coming to this, or witnessing 


the entire failure of their efforts. 
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THE GREAT DELUSION. 
“ All great things subsist more by FAME than real strength.” 
To Ale drinkers, 
Great as are the evils of spirit drinking, it is well known that ale 
drinking is a source of more intoxication, in this part of the country, than 


the use of any other liquor. The great delusion under which men have 
laboured, as to the properties of this liquor, I believe, is the principal rea- 


son of this excess. Ale has been celebrated as our ‘ national beverage,” 
and our senators even praise it as a ‘“‘ highly nutritive beverage,” and as 
especially requisite for the support of working men. They advocate an in- 
creased consumption, as likely to advance the morals of the people, and even 
talk of relieving the distresses of the nation by making ale cheap! While 
statements so utterly destitute of truth are repeatedly put forth by men of 
influence, is it any wonder that the bulk of the people should be carried 
away with their falsehood, and that thousands should be ruined by this 
great delusion ? 

What do men drink ale for? Is it to quench their thirst ? to stimu- 
late their bodies? or to add to their physical strength? Many drink from 
a confirmed appetite for ale; but one of these three reasons will be as- 
signed by most who attempt to justify the practice. First, then, Does ale 
quench your thirst? No. Its properties have a directly contrary ten- 
dency, and every man knows that the more ale he drinks the more thirsty 
he is. Secondly, if your bodies be in a healthy state, you should take nu- 
tritious food for their support, and that which azature provides for your 
drink, but never disorder yourselves by stimulating your bodies with any 
kind of intoxicating liquor. In a glass of strong ale, there is about as 
much alcohol—that is, the intoxicating property—as in half a noggin of 
rum. By taking this when you are employed in labour, you fancy, from 
the first sensations it produces, that it does you good. It works upon 
your nerves, causes your blood to run faster through your veins, and 
produces a temporary fever; but when the effect subsides, a correspond- 
ing exhaustion and depression follow. The excitement produced by 
taking ale is that which deceives you: because you are more reckless, 
you think you are stronger. No man ought to do more work than 
what his body is capable of performing without this stimulant; and they 
who drink hard and work hard, are drawing upon the resources of their 
constitutions, soon become debilitated, and seldom live to see an old age. 
But, in many cases, the ale has a stupifying effect, and in this respect it 
is worse than ardent spirits. Persons who take ale freely at dinner are 
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generally heavy and dull after; and working men who drink ale, unless 
they work off the effects by hard labour, soon feel a melancholy depres- 
sion. To stimulate vour animal systems by intoxicating liquor is against 
nature, is injurious to your health and peace, and almost amounts to a re- 
flection upon your Maker, that he has not made you sufficiently perfect to 
live and be happy without the use of this chemical mixture. But, thirdly, 
suppose you take it to strengthen your bodies, as I believe most do who 
are not drunkards, you are certainly, in this respect, labouring under a 
great delusion. It is allowed by all that the nutrition in ale is only in 
proportion to the parts of barley which remain in it when it is drunk. 
Now, suppose you were to buy fifteen pennyworth of barley, and make it 
into bread, or soup, or gruel, you get all the good it contains, without any 
of the evil or intoxicating principle. On the other hand, I assert, that 
for fifteen pence, laid out in ale, you don't get above a pennyworth of real 
nutriment: nearly all the rest is hop-water and spirit. In proof of this 
I offer the following statement, the particulars of which were furnished by 
a practical brewer. I have said nothing about “ adulterations,”” but have 


, 


supposed that the ale is made from ‘‘ malt and hops.”’ In this calculation, 
a bushel of barley is supposed to make a bushel of malt, and the prices of 
the ale are the medium betwixt in-door and out-door prices. Good barley 
may be bought for 3s. 6d. per bushel. One bushel, when malted and 
brewed, 


48 gal. to the load, or $4 gal. to the bushel, and sold at 7d. per quart, will make 18s, 8d. 
60 10 5h 


You will perceive from this that the cost of the ale is about five times the 
cost of the barley from which it is made. The other four parts are con- 
sumed in expences and profits, and are principally divided, though not 
equally, among the maltster, the government, the brewer, and the retailer. 
If, then, the barley were really in the ale, you would get three pennyworth 
for fifteen pence; but I doubt not I can convince you that you have not 
more than even a third of this. In order to produce more spirit, the grain 
is subjected to three operations, in which it either loses a great part of 
its nutritive qualities or they are changed into others which are innu- 


tritious. In the process of malting, the grain, by being steeped in water 


and spread in quantities upon a suitable floor, germinates or sprouts ; it is 
then dried upon the kiln, and the sprouts are broken off. Like an onion or 
a potatoe, or like unsound wheat in a bad harvest, which is sprouted, it 
loses its solidity, and is almost unfit for domestic purposes. According to 
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eminent chemists, a deterioration, equal to the loss of one-third of the nutri- 


tious properties of the grain, takes place in malting. Again, the brewing 


and fermentation are so conducted as not to secure the nutritious proper- 
ties of the grain, but to obtain as much spirit as possible. The malt is not 
boiled in order to get all the soluble matter out of it, for that would spoil the 
ale, but is infused in water of the temperature of 170; consequently a consi- 
derable part of that which is nutritious remains in the grains, which are 
sold for the purpose of feeding pigs and cows. The fermentation, and sub- 
sequent management of the liquor, all tend to reject the nutriment of the 
malt, or to convert it into spirit. Upon a reasonable calculation, then, it is 
asserted, that in the brewing and fermentation, at least another third of the 
nutriment is lost. So that it plainly appears that the three pennyworth of 
barley, supposed to be found in fifteen pennyworth of ale, is actually re- 
duced to a single penny! If you got your ale for nothing it would be dear, 
on account of the intoxicating property which it contains, and which is con- 
stantly filling our country with poverty, misery, crime, and death; but when 
you actually pay fifteen pence for as much food as you could procure for 
a penny, I know of no language strong enough in which to portray your 
folly and madness. 
Supposing you buy a quantity of ale to the amount of ONE SHILLING 

AND THREEPENCE, the division of the money in some places is as follows; 
in others it will vary a little. 

Price of ale .. 

In this you pay, for 

Expences and profit of retailing the article... ........eeccceceereeeecees 

For the labour, expences, and profit of brewing, including the cost of hops, &c. 

Expences and profit of malting this quantity 

Government duty chargeable upon the malt used in this quantity of ale . 


Barley, three pennyworth, deteriorated by malting, one-third 
The same deteriorated by brewing and fermentation, one-third 


LEAVING ONLY ONE PENNYWORTH OF FOOD, OR NUTRITIOUS MATTER, FOR 
FIFTEEN PENCE! ! 

From this it is clear, that if you drink ale to add to your strength, 
you are deceived. When you drink it, you get a quantity of spirit, 
which is stimulating, but is incapable of being digested, and conse- 
quently, as all medical men state, cannot add to the strength of the human 
frame. The spirit, the hop, and the colour, all serve to delude us; but 


in point of fact, ale is ‘‘ spirit and water” flavoured and diluted. 
Let this subject but be better understood, and the clamour about 


*‘home brewing” will soon subside. If men want to strengthen and 
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nourish their bodies, let them take plenty of wholesome food; if they 
want to quench their thirst, they have a suitable drink always at hand. 
To seek after ale, or other liquors, as sfimulants, when in a state of health, 
is very improper; and to take it as an article of food, is a sheer delusion. 
Supposing this admired practice of home brewing were to return, how 
would the matter stand? Whether would it be wiser to use the barley 
as grain for domestic purposes, or to spoil it by malting, to reject its 
nutritious properties by brewing, and to procure an intoxicating liquor 


by fermentation? The following is a calculation in reference to this. 


Suppose a quantity of ale COSt ....sseceseeeeees 


In this you pay, for the cost of hops, about ....... 

The cost of malting 

The barm and grains to pay for trouble and expence of brewing. 

The loss of nutrition in malting, one-third ......... eee 4} 
Ditto in brewing and fermentation, one-third............ 4} 


0 10} 


EVEN WITH THESE ADVANTAGES, IN THIS VIEW, FOUR PENCE HALFPENNY 


ONLY WOULD REMAIN OUT OF THE FIFTEEN PENCE! 


But we must never forget, that with this we have the intoxicating 
ingredients, the occasion of much more harm than any good which the li- 
quor contains. Nothing but inveferate custom and delusive opinions could 
have led the people of this country to advocate the drinking of ale, 
whether brewed at home or by the public brewer. 

To this it may be objected, that some men get fat with drinking ale. 
The cases are very few, and seldom among men who labour hard. But 
where it does eccur, it is seldom a healthy fat, and it is easily accounted for, 
without attributing it to the nutritive properties of the ale. The hop, being 
a narcotic, tends to stupify, and very often makes men so dull and lazy as 
to prevent either labour or exercise, and indolence has a tendency to produce 
corpulency. It also contains a bitter principle, and acts as a tonic to the 
stomach, excites the appetite to take more food, and thus also the effect may 
be produced. The hop acts as a medicine, and may be taken in a pow- 
dered state, or some other bitter may be substituted, with the same effect. 
Beyond this, and the very small portion of nutriment which it is admitted 
to possess, ale has no peculiar property in producing fatness. 

It is constantly maintained that a pint of ale is of great service to a 
working man: but how is it of service? It excites the animal system for 
the moment, but leaves it afterwards more depressed; and if it be used 
instead of substantial food and cooling drink, it is sure to lead to weakness 
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and exhaustion. With stimulating liquor men will work harder than others 
for a few hours, but those who /ive we/l will work much more regularly, with 
greater ease to themselves, and at the week’s end, or the month’s end, will 
have done more work, will be stronger, and much happier than those who 


™T 


had been goaded on by stimulating liquor. he miller’s horse works and 
fattens upon the grain, in the state in which God sends it, and why not 
man? Dr. Franklin, when a pressman in Lendon, drank water, while all 
the other men drank several pints of porter a day, and, with good food, 
was much better and did his work with more ease than they. The Ro- 
man soldiers, who conquered the world, drank only vinegar and water. It 
was observed in a glass manufactory, that the men who drank water 
appeared ten vears younger than those who frequently took intoxicating 
liquors. And we have a number of living witnesses, now in Preston, 
who are ready to attest, that cheerfulness of spirits, health of body, 
and muscular strength are best promoted by plenty of good wholesome 
food, and the beverage of nature. 

If we were not aware of the force of habit, we should be surprised 
that the working men of this country should have made a liquor, so unpa- 
latable, so productive of thirst, and so mixed with alcohol as to derange both 
body and mind, their common drink. But so many are now interested in 
the sale of it, that it is always at hand; even in the poorest streets there are 
places established for its sale; and hence many take it because it is handy, 


without considering, that, in drinking it, they are loading their stomachs 


with diluted fire water! Ale is a deceiver; it is your greatest enemy; for 


how often have you gone just to get a pint, and have not returned till you 
were dead drunk? If any friend had deceived you as often as ale has 
done, you would consider him the vilest wretch upon earth, and would aban- 
don his company for ever. This liquor is not suited to the human frame, 
and you are doing violence to your own enjoyments if you take it. You 
are never safe while you allow yourselves a /itt/e; it is a sin to disturb 
the animal frame even by small quantities; and this moderate dfinking is 
sure to produce excessive drinking either in yourselves or others. Ja 
drinking the least quantity of intoxicating liquor there is danger; in entire 
abstinence all is safe—all is well. A Frienp. 
CONSISTENCY. 

So little has uncontroled reason to do with forming a judgment upon 
passing events, that we constantly find men condemning one practice, yet 
tolerating others as bad or worse, and generally for this simple reason, that 
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one is new, and strikes the attention, the other is o/d, and has become fa- 
miliar by constant repetition. I recollect a gentleman making strong objec- 
tions against the children, who walk in a procession at the races, carrying 
a few small flags; he was not fond of such a display and parade; and yet 
he has before him, in his own church, a display much more gaudy. The 
flags, containing the arms of rich families, can wave in the church; and the 
whole person of the minister who officiates is decorated with two differ- 
ent coverings during a single service. We are accustomed to the annoy- 
ance of the bells, but if such a practice, in connection with the worship of 
God, were now for the first time introduced, every man would proclaim it 
shocking. If aman were to set out a stall and sell religious tracts on 
Sunday, it would be very objectionable, I own; but is not the same article 
actually sold in a thousand places every Sunday? If | were to kneel down 
at the bed side of a fellow creature, who was recovering from his aickness, 
‘thanks on his behalf, and was afterwards to demand ten pence for 

rvice, I should be the object of the scorn of the whole town. But 

the same is done at the church almost every Sunday. The minister, in the 
sc of thanksgiving, includes her who is just delivered from child bed, and 

for this he and tie clerk charge ten pence. If such imstances of Sunday 
trading were now to appear before us for the first time, we should consider 
the man who could attempt it a disgrace to his office. The same remark 


applies forcibly to Sunday meetings to diffuse the principles of temperance. 


Although the public houses in town and country are in full operation; al- 


though thousands are dying yearly through intemperance, unnoticed ; al- 
though meetings at the bathing places and at the race moor are permitted 
on Sundays, yet the laudable effurts of those w ho wish to redeem their 
country from the worst of slavery, and to promote morality, peace, and 
good will among men, are attempted to be put down! Consistency will 
never flourish where prejudice and superstition have taken the place of 
reason and common sense. He that would secure the truth and free him- 
self from inconsistency, must revere nothing because it is old, object to 
nothing because it is new, nor believe nor disbelieve because others have 
done so before him. Every practice should stand upon its own merits, 


and be received or rejected just as it is good or evil in itself. 


PLACES OF PUBLIC AMUSEMENT. 
This subject, frequently referred to in Parliament and recommended 
by the public papers, is now undergoing an investigation by a committee 
of the House of Commons. Nothing can be more desirable than that out 
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door recreations should be encouraged ; but like many other acts of legis. 
lation, it is a matter which would be better left to the spontaneous feeling 
of the various districts in which accommodations for this purpose are sup- 
posed to be wanted. The inquiry should be upon this subject, as upon 
many others, why is it, that in those places where there is wealth, popu- 
lation, and an intercommunity of interests, we find so little unanimity 
of disposition, and so few disposed to take the lead, or to make a sacri- 
fice in any undertaking to raise the character and promote the comforts of 
the people? Legislation can never be a substitute for moral attainment : 
without this, human laws can do but little; with it, legislation upon most 
domestic matters will be unnecessary. The great error is, that that which 
requires heads, and hearts, and hands at home, is attempted to be accom- 
plished at London, by covering over half a quire of paper, every paragraph 
commencing, ‘‘ Be it therefore enacted,” or, “ Provided always.” One half 
of the business of the House of Commons is what must be done at home 
in the country, if ever it be done aright. 

There is, however, one point connected with the amusements of the 
people with which the Parliament Aas to do; and that is so to alter the 
system of taxation, to break down every oppressive monopoly, and to re- 
trench rigidly in the national expenditure, so that the humblest classes of 
working men might be able to get for themselves, their wives, and their 
children, shoes and decent clothing, in order that they may appear decently 
and take their own recreation. Indeed, the first question appears to be, 
are the working people and their children sufficiently provided for at home? 
Have they good substantial food? have they decent furniture ? bave they 
convenient apartments to live and to sleep in? is their bedding and their 
clothing adapted to keep them warm, and to answer the purposes of decency 
and comfort? These are questions which should take priority to that 
of, are the people accommodated with “‘ public, handsome, and commodious 
walks?” Though I admire public walks, and places of recreation, yet I 
think they are of inferior moment compared to the above; and I also 
know that many prefer the ramble amidst romantic nature, which is wide 
and boundless, to the restraints imposed in a fashionable walk. At any 
rate, an intrusive legislation is unnecessary, and is almost sure to prove 
abortive. After the people are supplied with novsenoLy comForts, let the 
necessity of pleasure grounds be made apparent to the inhabitants of any 
particular district, and surely if there be any public spirit (a rare article I 
confess) an object like this might easily be carried into effect; and if this 


be wanting, an act of Parliament can never supply the defect. 
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THE STATE OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

Several statemexts of the condition of the working classes in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts have been published, principally emanating from persons connected with the boards 
of health appointed during the rage of the cholera. That recently published by James 
Phillips Kay, M.D., is one of the most important. It not only lays open, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the wretched and miserable condition of the people, but traces the causes and 
consequences in a masterly manner. No extracts could do justice to the general subject 
upon which he writes, and therefore I forbear to make any, excepting one which relates es- 
pecially to the moral state of the people. 

“With unfeigned regret, we are therefore constrained to add, that the standard of mo- 
rality is exceedingly debased, and that religious observances are neglected amongst the 
operative population of Manchester. The bonds of domestic sympathy are too generally re- 
laxed; and, as a consequence, the filial and paternal duties are uncultivated. The artisan 
has not time to cherish these feelings, by the familiar and grateful arts which are their con- 
stant food, and without which nourishment they perish. An apathy benumbs his spirit. 
Too frequently the father, enjoying perfect health and with ample opportunities of employ- 
ment, is supported in idleness on the earnings of his oppressed children; and, on the other 
hand, when age and decrepitude cripple the energies of the parents, their adult children 
abandon them to the scanty maintenance derived from parochial relief. 

“ That religious observances are exceedingly neglected, we have had constant opportu- 
nities of ascertaining, in the performance of our duty as Physician to the Ardwick and An- 
coats Dispensary, which frequently conducted us to the houses of the poor on a Sunday. 
With rare exceptions, the adults of the vast population of 84,147 contained in Districts Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, spend Sunday either in supine sloth, in sensuality, or in listless inactivity. A 
certain portion only of the labouring classes enjoys even healthful recreation on that day, 
and a very small number frequent the places of worship. 

“ The fruits of external prosperity may speedily be blighted by the absence of internal 
virtue. With pure religion and undefiled flourish frugality, forethought, and industry—the 
social charities which are the links of kindred, neighbours, and societies—and the amenities 
of lite, which banish the jealous suspicion with which one order regards another. In vain 
may the intellect of man be tortured to devise expedients by which the supply of the neces- 
saries of life may undergo an increase equivalent to that of population, if the moral check be 
overthrown. Crime, diseases, pestilence, intestine discord, famine, or foreign war—those 
agencies which repress the rank overgrowth of a meagre and reckless race— will, by a natu- 
ral law, desolate a people devoid of prudence and principle, whose numbers constantly press 
on the limits of the means of subsistence. We therefore regard with alarm the state of those 
vast masses of our operative population which are acted upon by all other incentives rather 
than those of virtue; and are visited by the emissaries of every faction, rather than by the 


ministers ofan ennobling faith. 


“The present means or methods of religious instruction are, in the circumstances in 
The labours of 


which our large towns are placed, most evidently inadequate to their end. 
some few devoted men—of whom the world is not worthy—in the houses of the poor, are 
utterly insufficient to produce a deep and permanent moral impression on the people. 
Some of our laws, as now administered, encourage indigence and vice, and hence arises an 


increased necessity for the daily exertions of the teachers of religion to stem that flood of 
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prevailing immorality which threatens to overthrow the best means that political sagacity 
can devise fur the elevation of the people. 

“ The exertions of Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, in establishing “a ministry for the poor,” 
had been, until very recently, rather the theme of general and deserved praise, than produc- 
tive of laudable imitation. This ministration is to be effected, chiefly by a visitation of the 
houses of the poor, and he proposes as its objects, religious instruction, uninfluenced by sec- 
tarian spirit or opinions,—the relief of the most pressing necessities of the poor—first by 
a well regulated charity, and secondarily by instruction in domestic economy—exhortations 


to industry—admonition concerning the consequences of vice, and by obtaining work for 


the deserving and unemployed. ‘The minister should also encourage the education of the 


children, should prove the friend of the poor in periods of perplexity, and, when the la- 
bourer is subdued by sickness, should breathe into his the ear maxims of virtue, and the 
truths of religion, He m ght also act as a medium of communication and a link of sympa- 
thy between the higher and lower classes of society. He might become the almoner of the 
rich, and thus daily sow the seeds of a Kindlier relationship than that which now subsists 
between the wealthy and the destitute. Ile might also serve as a faithful reporter of the 
secret miseries which are suffered in the abodes of poverty, unobserved by those to whom 
he may come to advocate t) " of the abandoned. T revalence of the principles and 


hope, will thus ultimately be 


hisis 





what | have ev | »advocating. But the ministers, to stem the flood, must go daily 





wher . Lh! the fatal error. In pera lating the wretched streets of our 





towns, Wel itl mistables, two and two, the inisters of coercion, but when do we 





meet with th is ’ e?  Itthe Four Evangelists and the Acts of the Apostles had 
been locked up for the three Last centuries inthe inquisition, we could not be more ignorant 
of the duties of a religious teacher than we appear to be at this day. Let the simple Chris- 


tian trace the footsteps of Christ and his apostles; let him merely read the narrative; and 


he must see that the qualifications, appointment, the sphere ¢ f labour, the nature of the work, 
and the remuneration of our present ministers are utterly at variance with primitive example. 
We cannot get our present ministers among the people: they seem to have no relish for this 
work. Every approaching season of vice they ought to unticipate; every place where vice 
most abounds they ought to frequent: but they seem to have no soul to stir in any such work. 

Dr. Tucke in recommends “am try for the poor.’ This is an unvarnished inti- 
mation that the ; ent ministry is for the rich. And this is so obviously the fact, that it 
would be a waste of words to attempt to prove it. It implies, however, one solemn truth 


which all ought duly to consider—that in this respect it is in open opposition to the ministry 
of Christ; and so true is it, that we may retain the name of anything after its appropriate 
character is gone. I approve of “a ministry for the poor,” for this is the ministry which 
agrees best with the genius, precepts, and examples of primitive Christianity. The other 
ministry-—admitting that considerable good may incidentally be connected with it—I will 
call by no harder name than to say, it is not apostolic. 

There is, however, an objectionable feature in this “ ministry for the poor,” so far as I 
have read of its operations. The men are called out too much upon the principle of the 


hireling, and are too select. The object being principally to visit the poor, the rich, who 
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s of Christians, according to their opportunities, should be employed 

. but as one of the comm ties of tl igion. But in- 

elves of , ri nA) leprive them- 

ber of them 

nd join in peying him perha wenty shillings a week for doing their 

distance, and know little of t! miseries of the people but by 

Thus, Dr. Tuckerman speaks of a minister of this description being “a medium of 

sympathy, a link of conne¢ tion between the poor and the rich-—that he might become the 
almoner of the rich—serve as a reporter of the miseries of poverty,” &c. 

Though the author has recommended a new ministry, like all similar writers, he has 
not dared to charge the old one with dereliction of duty, nor to assign a reason why a vast 
sum of money should be paid to an order of men whose work remains undone. Noman can 
read the heart-rending descriptions which are here given of the people of Manchester, with- 
out reflecting upon those who ought to be leaders in promoting morality, religion, and hap- 

It is merely a compliment—the usual accompaniment of hypocrisy—to call this 


m. The condition of the mass of the people is a libel upon the name. When 


days of reformation” come 


EXTRACTS FROM THE FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OE THE AMERICAN 
TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The pledve of the Society.—* 1 pledge myself to an entire abstinence from the use of 
, except when prescribed by a temperate physician in case of sickness.” 

From the best information which the Committee have been able to obtain, they are led 

that more than 1,500,000 people in the United States now abstain from the use 

spirit, and from the furnishing of it for the use of others; that there are more 

ties, embracing more than 500,000 members; that more than 


topped, more than 4000 merchants ceased to traffic in the poison, 
PI 


inkards ceased to use intoxicating drinks. There ts also reason to 
n 20,000 persons are now sober, who, had it not been for the tempe- 
ition, would have been sots; and that 20,000 families are now in ease and 


" who would 


fort, with not a drunkard in them, or one who ts becoming a drunkard, 
rwise have been in poverty, or cursed with a drunken inmate; that 50,000 children are 
i from the blasting influence of drunken parents, and 200,000 from that parental influ- 
ence which tended to make them dru ikards. There ts also reason to believe that thou- 
sands and tens of thousands are members of Christian churches, and rejoicing in the hope of 
the glory of God, who, had they continned to drink, had now been without hope and with- 
out God in the world. There is reason to believe, also, that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands are now impenitent, unbelieving, and on their way to the sé cond death, who, had it 
not been for the sale and use of ardent spirit, had been ripening for glory and honour, and 


immortality, and eternal life; and that tens of thousands more have passed the boundaries 


of hope, and are weeping and wailing, who, had it not been for this, might have been in 


heaven. And in view of such things, shall we be told that temperance ts only a secular 


concern? that it affects only the bodies of men, not their souls, and is a concern which re- 
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lates to time only, not to eternity ? that it ought not to be discussed from the pulpit, on the 
Sabbath! Should Satan cause this to be believed, he would perpetuate intemperance to 
the end of the world. Shall the fires which make this poison burn on the Sabbath, and the 
use of it tend to counteract all the merciful designs of Jehovah, in establishing that holy 
day? Shall! Jehovah be insulted by the appearance in the sanctuary of men who use it on 
the Sabbath, and yet the Sabbath not be occupied, by light and love, to abolish the use of it? 
Shall it cause the word of the Lord, even from the pulpit, to fall as upon a rock, instead of 
being as the rain and the snow, that come down from heaven and water the earth, and thou- 
sands, who might be trees of righteousness in the garden of the Lord, to stand like the heath 
in the desert, not sceing good when good comes, and yet the pulpit be dumb, or speak only 
on week days, when those who traffic in it have so much to do in furnishing the poison that 
they have no time, and less inclination, to hear? If Satan can cause this to be believed, 
and those who manufacture, sell, and use the weapons of his warfare, and multiply the trophies 
of his victory, not hear of their sin on the Sabbath, when God speaks to the conscience, or be 
entreated from the pulpit, his mercy seat, by the tears and blood of a Saviour, to flee from 
coming damnation, the adversary will keep possession of his strong hold. Church mem- 
bers will garrison it, and provision it, and fight for him. From the communion table he 
will muster recruits, and find officers in those who distribute the elements, to fight his battles, 
perpetuate his warfare, and people with increasing numbers his dark domain to the end of 
time. If we may not, in this warfare, fight on the Lord’s day, when he himself goes forth to 
the battle and commands on the field; if we may not use his weapons, forged in heaven; and 
from the high place of his erection, pour them down thick, heavy, and hot upon the enemy, 
we may fight till we die, and he will esteem our iron as straw, and our brass as rotten wood; 
our darts he will count as stubble, and laugh at the glittering of our spear. Leviathan is 
not so tamed. There is no coping with him but with weapons of heavenly temper from the 
armoury of Jehovah, on the day when he goes forth, and creation, at his command, stands 
still to witness the conflict. Then it is, as conscience, kindied from above, blazes and 
thunders in the heart of the enemy, that he is consumed by the breath of the Almighty, 
and destroyed by the brightness of his coming. 


A person who has visited three hundred towns in which efforts had been made to pro- 


mote the cause of temperance, says, he has seen but few professors of religion who opposed 


Temperance Societies, but who either made, sold, or drank ardent spirit; and that he has 
never known an intemperate man who gave up the use of ardent spirit, but who continued 
to drink wine, beer, or cider, who did not perpetuate his intemperance, and ultimately turn 
back to his former habits of using ardent spirit. These facts deserve to be remembered, and 
especially the last. The disease of drunkenness, if not fed with intoxicating drink, will sleep, 
and not afflict him who has contracted it; but if fed, even with fermented drinks, it will con- 
tinue to rage, will ordinarily increase, and its deluded victim may expect to die a drunkard. 
And this will be the case if he begins, though it may have been years since he ceased to use 
it. There is no safety but in entire aud perpetual abstinence from the use of every thing 
which intoxicates. Those friends, therefore, and all who urge such persons to use in any 
degree either fermented liquor or distilled, take the course to destroy them. And numerous 
are the cases where the result has been speedy death. A drunkard ceased to use intoxicat- 


ing drink, and was, as every drunkard, should he take a similar course, will be, a sober man. 
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He continued so for years, till urged by a pretended friend to take a tea spoon full a day in 
me restorative bitters. He did, and was soon again a drunkard, racing in all the madness 
of the delirium tremens. Another, by abstaining in a similar manner, was a sober man 
till his mother urged him to take a little porter, and told him when he refused that it would 
not hurt him, and pressed him till he complied ; and from that day she was doomed, as if in 
us judgment, to see her son a confirmed sot. Can a man take coals into his bosom, 

s clothes not be burnt? As well might a man put a match to gunpowder, and not 

in explosion, as to throw alcohol into the stomach of a drunkard, or one that has 


pect that it will take fire. Water, pure, cool water, and unstimulat 


ind not @ 
ing food and drinks, are the only safeguard against his being consumed, 

Instances are known where the first children of a family, who were born when their 
parents were temperate, have been healthy, intelligent, and active; while the last children, 
who were born after the parents had become intemperate, were dwarfish and idiotic. A 
medical gentleman writes, “ I have no doubt that a disposition to nervous diseases of a pe 

liar character is transmitted by drunken parents.” Another gentleman states that, in two 
lics within his knowledge, the different stages of intemperance in the parents seemed 

to be marked by a corresponding deterioration in the bodies and minds of the children. In 
one case, the eldest of the family is respectable, industrious, and accumulates property ; the 
next is inferior, disposed to be industrious, but spends all he can earn in strong drink. 
The third is dwarfish in body and mind, and, to use his own language, “a poor miserable 
remnant of aman.” In another family of daughters, the first is a smart active girl, with an 
intelligent well-balanced mind; the others are afflicted with different degrees of mental 
weakness and imbecility, and the youngest is an idiot. Another medical gentleman states, 
that the first child of a family, who was born when the habits of the mother were good, was 
healthy and promising: while the four last children, who were born after the mother had 
become addicted to the habit of using opium, appeared to be stupid ; and all, at about the 
same age, sickened and died of a disease apparently occasioned by the habits of the mother. 

Another gentleman mentions a case more common, and more appalling still. A re- 
spectable and influential man early in life adopted the habit of using a little ardent spirit 
daily, because, as he thought, it did him good. He and his six children, three sons and 
three daughters, are now in the drunkard’s grave, and the only surviving child is rapidly 
following after, in the same way, to the same dismal end. 

And say the New York State Society, at the head of which is the Chancellor of the 
State, “ Disguise the spirit business as they will, it is still, in its true character, the business 
of destroying the bodies and souls of men. The vender and the maker of spirits, in the 
whole range of them, from the pettiest grocer to the most extensive distiller, are fairly 
chargeable, not only with supplying the appetite for spirits, but with creating that unnatu 
ral appetite; not only with supplying the drunkard with the fuel of his vices, but with 


making the drunkard. In reference to the taxes with which the making and vending of 
maker and 


spirits load the community, how unfair towards others is the occupation of the 
the profit of 


vender of them! A town, for instance, contains one hundred drunkards: 
making these drunkards is enjoyed by some half-dozen persons ; but the burden of these 


drunkards rests upon the whole town. The Executive Committee do not suggest that there 
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should be such a law; but they ask whether there would be one law in the whole statute- 
book, more righteous than that which should require those who have the profit of making 
our drunkards to be burdened with the support of them ?”’ 

Suppose a man, when about to commence the traffic in ardent spirit, should write in 
great capitals on his sign-board, to be seen and read of all men, what he will do, viz. that 
so many of the inhabitants of this town or city he will, for the sake of getting their money, 
make paupers, and send them to the alms-house, and thus oblige the whole community to 
support them and their families; that so many others he will excite to the commission of 
crimes, and thus increase the expences and endanger the peace and welfare of the commu- 
nity; that so many he will send to the jail, and so many more to the state prison, and so 
many to the gallows; that so many he will visit with sore and distressing diseases, and, in 
so many cases, discases which would have been comparatively harmless he will by his poi- 
son render fatal; that in so many cases he will deprive persons of reason, and in so many 
cases will cause sudden death; that so many wives he will make widows, and so many chil- 
dren he will make orphans, and that in so many cases he will cause the children to grow 
up in ignorance, vice, and crime, and, after being nuisances on earth, will bring them toa 
premature grave; that in so many cases he will prevent the efficacy of the gospel, grieve 
away the Holy Ghost, and ruin for eternity the souls of men ; —and suppose he could and 
should give some faint conception of what it is to lose the soul, and of the overwhelming 


guilt and coming wretchedness of him who is knowingly instrumental in producing this 


ruin;—and suppose he should put at the bottom of the sign this question, viz. “ What,” 


you may ask, “can be my object in acting so much like a devil incarnate, and bringing 
such accumulated wretchedness upon a comparatively happy people ?”—and under it should 


be put the true answer, “ Money! 

Says an eminent physician, Reuben D. Mussey, President of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, and professor of anatomy and surgery in Dartmouth College, “ What is 
the secret of this witchery, which strong drink exerts over the whole man? I will try to 
tell you. After being reecived into the stomach, it is sucked up by absorbent vessels, is 
carried into the blood, and circulates through the alimentary organs, through the lungs, 
muscles, and brain; and, doubtless, through every organ of the body. Not a blood-vessel, 
however minute, not a thread of nerve in the whole animal machine, escapes its influence. 
And what is the nature of that influence? It disturbs the functions of life.” ‘‘ On every 
organ they touch,” says another eminent physician, Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Massachu- 
setts, “ardent spirits operate as a poison. No where in the human body are they allowed 
even a lodgment, until the vital powers are so far prostrated that they cannot be removed. 
They are hurried on from one organ to another, marking their course with irregularity of 
action and disturbance of function; until at last, as a common enemy, they are taken up by 
the emunctories, the scavengers of the system, and unceremoniously excluded. When, 
through decay of organic vigour, this process ceases, the work of destruction is drawing to 
a close; and the last glimmerings of life are soon extinguished. To a man in health there 
is no such thing as a femperate use of spirits. In any quantity, they are an enemy to the 
human constitution. Their influence upon the physical organs is unfavourable to health 


and life. They produce weakness, not strength; sickness, not health; death, and not life.” 
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rate A correspondent in a Western State has sent us the following statement. Its truth 


king may be relied on. An owner of one of the principal taverns in — has been heard to de- 


ire, that, since his knowledge, there had been between three hundred and five hundred 
bar-keepers in that tavern, and out of the whole of them he knew but eight or ten who have 


ei not ultimately become intemperate, two of whom are yet in that tavern. What an awful 

e in ’ . 

eet warning this ought to be to those parents who put their sons to tavern keeping! What an 
vat 


s manufactory of drunkards this tavern has been! And yet one of the owners of 
ney, ., ? 
io who has kept it for the last ten or twenty years, and who knows this appalling fact, still 
7 te y) 

» sit, and makes profession of religion! 
m of tet 


mu- 
i so Temperance Reformation in China.—The Chinese authorities at Canton have caused pro- 
|. in itions to be pasted on the walls, forbidding the sale of wine or spirits to foreign seamen. 
poi- s measure was much needed, as European and American seamen, in their fits of intoxi- 
any on, have often disturbed the public peace, and sometimes so seriously as to cause the 


hil- suspension of commercial intercourse between China and the European nations. In the 





row sent act we see the legislation of an Asiatic despot directed to the promotion of the public 
toa rood sce a heathen government defending its subjects from the immoralities of those 
ieve ho claim to be Christians; we see a salutary guardianship of the morals of professed 
and iristians and republicans by a heathen monarch; and we see all this on the very site ofa 
ling Christian missionary station, designed to instruct these same heathen in the pure precepts 
this of our religion. Such a sight should make Americans blush, and send Christians to their 
at,” osets weeping. 


ring 


ruld The Board of Health of the city of Washington have declared the traffic in ardent 


spirit to be a nuisance, and passed the following order with regard to it; 
The Board being fully impressed with the belief that the use of ardent spirits is highly 
hire judicial to health, and the corporate authorities having decided that this body possess full 
power to prohibit and remove all nuisances, and the late Attorney-General, Mr. Wirt, having 
officially given it as his opinion that the Board of Health have, under the charter and the 
acts of the city councils, sufficient authority to do any and every thing which the health of 
the city may require, 
Therefore Resolved, That the vending of ardent spirit, in whatever quantity, is consi- 
dered a NUISANCE; and as such is hereby directed to be discontinued for the space of ninety 
ery 
hu- 


wed 


days from this date. By order of the Board of Health. 


USEFUL QUESTIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 
Sir,—I beg leave, through the medium of your paper, to offer a few questions to the 
temperate public. 
Ist. Alcohol is said to be produced by vinous fermentation. Is not that part of bread 
making, called raising, a vinous fermentation ? and if it is, is there not alcohol in bread? 
2nd. Are fermented liquors in any degree nutritious? and if they are, are not the nu- 


tritive particles rendered more digestible by being reduced to a fluid ? 
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should be such a law; but they ask whether there would be one law in the whole statute- 
book, more righteous than that which should require those who have the profit of making 


our drunkards to be burdened with the support of them ?” 


Suppose a man, when about to commence the traffic in ardent spirit, should write in 
great capitals on his sign-board, to be seen and read of all men, what he will do, viz. that 
so many of the inhabitants of this town or city he will, for the sake of getting their money, 
make paupers, and send them to the alms-house, and thus oblige the whole community to 
support them and their families; that so many others he will excite to the commission of 
crimes, and thus increase the expences and endanger the peace and welfare of the commu- 
nity; that so many he will send to the jail, and so many more to the state prison, and so 
many to the gallows; that so many he will visit with sore and distressing diseases, and, in 
so many cases, diseases which would have been comparatively harmless he will by his poi- 
son render fatal; that in so many cases he will deprive persons of reason, and in so many 
cases will cause sudden death; that so many wives he will make widows, and so many chil- 
dren he will make orphans, and that in so many cases he will cause the children to grow 
up in ignorance, vice, and crime, and, after being nuisances on earth, will bring them toa 
premature grave; that in so many cases he will prevent the efficacy of the gospel, grieve 
away the Holy Ghost, and ruin for eternity the souls of men ;—and suppose he could and 
should give some faint conception of what it is to lose the soul, and of the overwhelming 
guilt and coming wretchedness of him who is knowingly instrumental in producing this 


ruin;—and suppose he should put at the bottom of the sign this question, viz. “ What,” 


you may ask, “can be my object in acting so much like a devil incarnate, and bringing 


such accumulated wretchedness upon a comparatively happy people ?”—and under it should 
be put the true answer, “ Money!” 

Says an eminent physician, Reuben D. Mussey, President of the New Hampshire 
Medical Society, and professor of anatomy and surgery in Dartmouth College, “ What is 
the secret of this witchery, which strong drink exerts over the whole man? I will try to 
tell you. After being received into the stomach, it is sucked up by absorbent vessels, is 
carried into the blood, and circulates through the alimentary organs, through the lungs, 
muscles, and brain; and, doubtless, through every organ of the body. Not a blood-vessel, 
however minute, not a thread of nerve in the whole animal machine, escapes its influence. 
And what is the nature of that influence? It disturbs the functions of life.” ‘On every 
organ they touch,” says another eminent physician, Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Massachu- 
setts, “‘ardent spirits operate as a poison. No where in the human body are they allowed 
even a lodgment, until the vital powers are so far prostrated that they cannot be removed. 
They are hurried on from one organ to another, marking their course with irregularity of 
action and disturbance of function ; until at last, as a common enemy, they are taken up by 
the emunctories, the scavengers of the system, and unceremoniously excluded. When, 
through decay of organic vigour, this process ceases, the work of destruction is drawing to 
a close ; and the last glimmerings of life are soon extinguished. To a man in health there 
is no such thing as a femperate use of spirits. In any quantity, they are an enemy to the 
human constitution. Their influence upon the physical organs is unfavourable to health 


and life. They produce weakness, not strength; sickness, not health; death, and not life.” 
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A correspondent in a Western State has sent us the following statement, Its truth 
may be relied on. Av owner of one of the principal taverns in —— has been heard to de- 
clare, that, since his knowledge, there had been between three hundred and five hundred 
bar-keepers in that tavern, and out of the whole of them he knew but eight or ten who have 
not ultimately become intemperate, two of whom are yet in that tavern. What an awful 
warning this ought to be to these parents who put their sons to tavern keeping! What an 
enormous manufactory of drunkards this tavern has been! And yet one of the owners of 
it, who has kept it for the last ten or twenty years, and who knows this appalling fact, still 
keeps it, and makes profession of religion! 

Temperance Reformation in China.—The Chinese authorities at Canton have caused pro- 
clamations to be pasted on the walls, forbidding the sale of wine or spirits to foreign seamen. 
This measure was much needed, as European and American seamen, in their fits of intoxi- 
cation, have often disturbed the public peace, and sometimes so seriously as to cause the 
suspension of commercial intercourse between China and the European nations. In the 
present act we see the legislation of an Asiatic despot directed to the promotion of the public 
good; we see a heathen government defending its subjects from the immoralities of those 
who claim to be Christians; we see a salutary guardianship of the morals of professed 
Christians and republicans by a heathen monarch; and we see all this on the very site of a 
Christian missionary station, designed to instruct these same heathen in the pure precepts 
of our religion. Such a sight should make Americans blush, and send Christians to their 
closets weeping. 

The Board of Health of the city of Washington have declared the traffic in ardent 
spirit to be a nuisance, and passed the following order with regard to it:— 

The Board being fully impressed with the belief that the use of ardent spirits is highly 
prejudicial to health, and the corporate authorities having decided that this body possess full 
power to prohibit and remove all nuisances, and the late Attorney-General, Mr. Wirt, having 
officially given it as his opinion that the Board of Health have, under the charter and the 
acts of the city councils, sufficient authority to do any and every thing which the health of 
the city may require, 

Therefore Resolved, That the vending of ardent spirit, in whatever quantity, is consi- 
dered a NUISANCE; and as such is hereby directed to be discontinued for the space of ninety 


days from this date. By order of the Board of Health. 


USEFUL QUESTIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 
Sir,—I beg leave, through the medium of your paper, to offer a few questions to the 
temperate public. 


Ist. Alcohol is said to be produced by vinous fermentation. Is not that part of bread 


making, called raising, a vinous fermentation? and if it is, is there not alcohol in bread? 


2nd. Are fermented liquors in any degree nutritious? and if they are, are not the nu- 


tritive particles rendered more digestible by being reduced to a fluid ? 
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3d. Does a quantity of alcohol, combined in a quantity of fermented liquor, have a less 
injurious effect on the consumer, than the same quantity of alcohol, diluted with the same 


quantity of water? PuIto TEMPERANCE. 


We have submitted the enquiries of our correspondent io Ma. GRAHAM, who returns 

the following 
ANSWERS. 

Answer 1. Alcohol and carbonic acid gas are both produced by saccharine or vinous 
fermentation. This is the fermentation which takes place in the proper rising of bread, and 
therefore there is always a quantity of alcohol in the unbaked dough, in which vinous or sac- 
charine fermentation has taken place. But this alcohol is wholly expelled or distilled off by 
the process of baking; therefore, there is not the least quantity of alcohol in well baked bread. 

Answer 2. There may be some sugar and mucilage in fermented liquors, which may 
rendér such liquors, in some degree, nutritious; but the alcoholic principle in fermented 
liquors is not nutritious, and its effect is to render the sugar and mucilage of such liquors 
less nutritious than they otherwise would be. The nutritive particles are not rendered more 
digestible by being reduced toa fluid; but, on the contrary, such preparations of food are 
calculated to impair, and tend to destroy the digestive powers of the stomach. 

Answer 3. So far as the exclusive effect of the alcohol itself is considered, it is equally 
injurious, whether in fermented liquors, or distilled liquors diluted with water to the same 
quantity and strength. But as there are also present, in wine, beer, cider, and all other fer- 
mented liquors, other pernicious properties besides the alcohol, a tea spoonful of pure recti- 
fied alcohol, diluted in a tumbler full of pure water, would be less pernicious to the human 
system, if habitually used, than a tumbler full of wine, beer, cider, or any other kind of fer- 
mented liquor, containing an equal quantity of alcohol; and this is true simply on the 
ground that one poison is less pernicious than two or three, unless they counteract each 
other—which, in this case, they do not. Albeit, it is neverless true, that when not used 
habitually, as an article of diet, but occasionally, and specifically, as a medicine, the ferment- 
ed liquor may be preferable, in some cases, to the diluted alcohol; not because the alcohol 
itself is less pernicious in either form, but that the acid, or mucilage of the fermented liquor, 
may do more good than hurt, in spite of the alcohol. Yet these very properties which, in 
some cases, when occasionally used, may be medicinally good, if habitually used in an article 
of diet or of medicine, become pernicious to the human system, and very often exceedingly so. 

On the whole, therefore, the good of man, individually and collectively, requires the 
abandonment of the use of alcohol, in every form, whether combined or uncombined, in fer- 
mented as well as distilled liquor; and both as an article of diet and of medicine. fa me- 
dical stimulent be wanted, there are others better and far safer than alcohol. If an acid or 
a mucilage,or the bitter principle be required, each and all of them can be obtained without 


being associated with so deleterious a principle as aleohol.— From an American work. 





THE POOR WIDOW AND THE TWO PARSONS. 
Within a few roods of my house, there lives a poor widow, who has of late tasted 
deeply of the bitterness, the wormwood and the gall of this uncertain life. Some years ago, 
she suffered the loss of several of her children; then she was bereaved of her husband: this 


was a severe stroke, which she felt keenly, and still feels tothisday. She became reduced in 
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her circumstances, was obliged to remove to Preston, and send the three children she had left 
to the factory. But the sickly, over-heated atmosphere soon threw her eldest daughter into 
a consumption, which terminated in death. During this affliction, the family was visited by 
a young clergyman and some pious neighbours, who did all they could to soothe and comfort 
the afflicted, and, through divine grace, were made a blessing to the whole family, and espe- 
cially so to the dying daughter, whose long and tedious illness had tended much to fatigue 
and impoverish her widowed mother. The daughter, previous to her death, had requested 
to be interred with her father and the other part of the family, in their own grave, in the 
country, about two miles from Preston. But imagine the surprise and distress of her mo- 
ther, after the interment, when she was told that she had incurred the charge of a guinea, 
by bringing her daughter from another parish, and likewise that double burial dues were re- 
quired. It was in vain she endeavoured to obtain a remission of the demand by stating 
that, in her husband's time, they had lived sixteen years under the same clergyman’s bro- 
ther, for whom this demand was made. It was in vain she pleaded her poverty, affliction, 
and widowhood. She was answered, that the clergyman had nothing to do with these 
things; the money was demanded, and it must be paid. The young clergyman who had 
visited the widow, being told of this affair, was so grieved at the hardness of his senior bro- 
ther's heart, that he determined to take up the cause himself, and try to prevail in favour of 
the poor widow. He went over into the country, and had a personal interview with the 
reverend gentleman. He intreated, for Christ's sake, for the poor widow's sake, and for the 
church’s sake, he would return the guinea; but without success. He told the poor woman 
he had used every means in his power to befriend her, but he could not prevail.—We have 
here a striking instance of the force of habit: the young man’s heart was tender, and his 
conscience clear, while the old man, having been long accustomed to take all that the church 
allows him, had rendered himself past feeling. No wonder the church should be unpopu- 
lar, and the clergymen despised, while practices are permitted so much at variance with the 


upright and benevolent principles of Christianity. VERITAS, 





OATHS AND CURSING. 

Sir,—I know of no branch of morals that calls more loudly for reform than the fearful 
use of oaths and cursing, and, with your permission, I would call the notice of your readers 
to the subject, hoping they will give me that attention which its importance demands. 

I would arrange oaths into two classes: first, oaths used in common conversation; and, 
second, oaths employed on important occasions. Those which are used in common conver- 
sation might be subdivided into such as are considered as innocent, and such as are gene- 
rally acknowledged to be criminal. 

To the first subdivision would belong the following: “Upon my word,” “ Upon my 
conscience,” “ By my faith,” “ Upon my honour,” “ Ods’ounds,” “ By gad,” “ By all that 
is merciful.” “ By all that is pitiful,” “As I hope for mercy,” “ As I live,” “ By all that I 
hold dear,” &c. &c. &c. Now, these are all inconsistent with the precept of Christ, “ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay,” and certainly “ come of evil,” for they are more than 
a simple declaration of facts. These oaths are generally used by educated persons, and 
such as cannot plead as an excuse a deficiency of language fully to impress a relation upon 
the notice of those whom they address; and they never can be regarded as a confirmation 


of what is asserted. A man or woman who will tell a falsehood, will not hesitate to attempt 
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to confirm it by one of these oaths ; and we shall not often be wrong, if we conclude, every 

one who swears by his or her honour, word, conscience, faith, &c. is unworthy of credit, for 
it displays a conviction that they are in the habit of uttering lies, and of being disbelieved. 
A man of strict integrity never finds any necessity to employ these oaths, and would con- 
sider himself grossly insulted if called upon to do so.—Some of the oaths I have mentioned 
under this head, though lightly esteemed, are very solemn expressions, and others involve 
awful consequences. ‘* Ods’ounds"” means God's wounds, and is an oath generally very 
lightly uttered, and of most solemn import. “ By all that is merciful,” and “ By gad,” is 
swearing by God, as is also * By all that is pitiful.” “ As I] hope for mercy,” “ As I live,” 
and “ By all [ hold dear,” involve most awful consequences, suc h as every rightly consti- 
tuted mind would shudder to stake. I would call upon all who use these expressions to 
remember the injunction, ** Swear not at all; but let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; 
for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil; and to habituate themselves always to ad- 
here closely to the truth in all their statements. They will thus escape much guilt, and en- 
sure credit to their testimony, far better than by the strongest asservation they can employ. 
Religion, reason, and expediency call upon them to relinquish so foolish and so criminal a 
practice; and every lover of piety and of truth ought to labour, in their respective spheres, 
to suppress the practice in others. 

Those which are acknowledged to be criminal are little used by educated persons, but 
are chiefly confined to the haunts of vice or the society of the illiterate. They are a fearful 
class, such as “ By Jesus,” “ By heaven,” “ By God,” “ By the Lord,” &c. These oaths 
are usually uttered in passion, and often accompanied with the most demonaical expression 
of countenance. Independent of this, however, they clearly are breaches of the third com- 
mandment: “ Thou shalt not take the name of thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” Besides, how can such ever pray, “ hallowed 
be thy name,” while they are making such a profane use of it? This is an awful crime, 
and little do they know of God, who think He will suffer His holy name to be used thus 
irreverently with impunity. To such as use these expressions I would earnestly recom- 
mend to ponder well upon the meaning of the Saviour’s command, “ Swear not at all; but 
let your yea be yea, and your nay, nay; for whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 

If oaths are ever justifiable, it is on important occasions, when the consequences of 
false statements or of deception would be of much moment. Every sober-minded person 
regrets that so many official and judicial oaths are administered; an evil which, it is to be 
hoped, will speedily be rectified. Till then, it behoves all who may be called upon to 
take them, to do so with great solemnity of mind, and to be particularly guarded in their 
expressions, lest they should unintentionally even make a false statement, and so bring 
upon themselves great and fearful criminality. 

But what shall be said to the imprecators? Wherever we go, in town or country, we 
hear the voice of cursing from young and old. In some places, I have been informed, al- 
most the first words that children are taught to speak are curses; and I myself have been 
cursed, with great bitterness, by a child three or four years old, in the agonies of death. 
Truly may it be said, “‘ Because of cursing the land mourneth.””. No wonder we should be 
so often assailed with imprecations, when parents teach them their children, and when they 
are thought to be a manifestation of a manly spirit. If God were to fulfil the prayers of 


swearers, what awful consequences would follow! for how often do we hear persons pray 
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God to “damn their eyes!” to “blast their souls!” to “sink their comrades into hell 


flames!” that “God's arm may light on them!” that “they may go to hell, and be 
damned!" &c. &c. Let those who use these imprecations remember that God hears their 
prayers, though He mercifully refuse to comply with them, and that unless they repent, He 
will bring them forward at the great day of account, when thay will be as swift witnesses 
against them. But even in this life the curser seldom escapes, for God has declared, “So 
shall it happen to him; as he loved cursing, so let it come to him; as he delighted not in 
blessing, so let it be far from him; as he clothed himself with cursing like as with a gar- 
ment, so let it come into his bowels like water, and like oil into his bones. Let it be unto 
him as the garment which covereth him, and for a girdle wherewith he is girded continually.’ 
How fearful are these words, and yet how much more fearful will be their fulfilment upon 
those who practice the awful vice of cursing! Cursing is thought to be an indication of 
spirit, and it certainly is; but then it is the spirit of the devil, and not the spirit of Christ. 
Terrible presumption, that would set God at defiance, who can crush them like a moth! 
And a fearful barrier betwixt the swearer and the society of just and holy men. Intoxi- 
cation is one great exciting cause of cursing, and Temperance Societies will do much, I trust, 
to diminish its prevalency ; but if every sober-minded person would unite his endeavours 
with others to check the evil by friendly admonition and temperate appeals to the conscience, 
I am decidedly of opinion, very much might be done to suppress it altogether. Religion 
has been too long confined to chapels, and been reserved for Sundays, and has entered too 
little into our every day walk and conversation. The religion of the present day is an idle 
one, for it pays a set of persons for performing the labour that devolves upon every pro- 
fessor, and the consequence is, that genuine practical Christianity is scarcely to be found. 
Like the members of the Preston Temperance Society, the people must work in the sup- 
pression of vice and the promotion of religion, or little will be effected. And what duty 
can be more imperative upon them who so continually pray, “ hallowed be thy name,” than 
to endeavour to teach men to reverence and fear the name of their God ? 
Yours, &c. H. 





MINISTERIAL DILIGENCE. 

Dear Sir,—Ever since I read your number so often referred to, I can truly say, the 
condition of the people, and the inefficiency of our present ministerial labour, have never been 
out of my thoughts; not that I, as an individual, can remedy the evil, but by the aid of vour 
pages, perhaps I may be fortunate enough to say something to your readers which may sti- 
mulate them to try to institute a new set of pastors, seeing there is so little hope of the old 
ones. It is a fact, that, for the size of the place, the Roman Catholic chapel is the best at- 
tended chapel in this town, owing entirely to the zeal of the minister in going about amongst 
his people, stimulating them to attend on their means of grace, going to their houses, how- 
ever poor, telling them of the necessity of moral duties, economy, sobriety, and such as 
always attend on a life of godliness. Thus they are gaining ground, whilst most others are 
either losing or at a stand. This statement will hold good in more places than Bolton, to 
my knowledge. If it were matter of speculation whether the apostolic made of ministration, 
which you advocate, would succeed or not, ministers might then hesitate and object; but 


the immediate good it would produce is beyond all manner of doubt. The most striking in- 
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stance I have met with, and one which comes the nearest the standard, is in the life of a Mr. 
Alliene, author of “An Alarm to Unconverted Sinners,” some extracts from which you will 
greatly oblige by inserting in your Moral Reformer. 

“Mr. A. was not satisfied merely with preaching on the Lord's day; but after the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, went deligently from house to house, that he might speak to his parish- 
ioners individually respecting their eternal interests. When he first went to Taunton, 
and began this course of going from house to house, he met with considerable difficulties : 
this was a mode of instruction to which the people had never been accustomed ; he was only 
a young man; it looked like an affectation of singularity; and many of the people were 
much opposed to it. These were difficulties which he saw and felt: but such were his 
views of the worth of souls, and such the ardency of his desire to pluck them as brands from 
the burning, that he took up his cross, regardless of the sneers of the wicked. 

* As he lived by rule, so it was his regular practice to devote five afternoons every week to 
this exercise. He used to keep a catalogue of the families in each street, and send them 
information, a day or two beforehand, of the time when he intended to visit them. In these 
pastoral visits, he used to speak particularly to every person present, both young and old. 
He explained to them the great truths of the gospel; he reproved the negligent, encouraged 
the doubtful, and endeavoured to lead all to the enjoyment and practice of universal holi- 
ness. He reminded all parents and masters of the woes denounced, in the holy Scriptures, 
against the families which call not upon God's name, and exhorted them without delay to 
make their families little churches, by constantly reading the Scriptures, by diligently in- 
structing their children and servants, and, above all, by a strict attention to family prayer 
every day. On these occasions, he manifested such humility and tender affection for them, 
that however they were opposed to him at first, it was not long before their prejudices were 
subdued, their affections gained, and they rejoiced when the time of his visiting them re- 
turned. In some cases, where the people were very wicked, they shut the door, and re- 
fused him admission into their houses: on such occasions, he would speak to them through 
the window, and if they still persisted, he would write letters to them, in which he so con- 
vinced them of his earnest desire to promote the good of their souls, that many of them, by 
these gentle and persevering methods, were brought to acknowledge the truth. In visiting 
the people from house to house, he used to say, that he was equally as successful in bringing 
souls to God as he was in his public ministry.” 

In another part of his life, his biographer says, “‘ He was much troubled if he heard 
mechanics at their labour before he was engaged in his duties with God, and would fre- 
quently say, ‘O how this noise shames me!’” Further on, he says, “ There were few, if 
any, poor families in Taunton, but he knew their necessities, and took care to see their 
wants relieved.” And again, when he was silenced by the Act of Uniformity, and took his 
farewell leave of his people, “he preached to hundreds of young and old at one o'clock on 
the morning of his departure.” e J. R. 

P. S. On a more accurate survey, I find that the number of sittings in the parish will 
amount to ten thousand six or seven hundred, instead of seven hundred, as stated in my 
last. If‘ A Friend” will take the trouble, he will find that places of worship will not ave- 
rage above half full, making the number of regular attenders correct as stated in your last. 


J. Livesey, Printer, Preston. 
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